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For the past several years, the sec on c^ary level 
literature section of the Hawaii Enclish Project has b*een working 
towards an approach to classroom management and materials selection 
that will allow both structure and individualization. This paper 
provides guidelines for in&titating a system in which the class worfcs 
in groups of three to^ f ive students, each group choosing from a 
selectibn of separate thematic units. ^?ithin each unit, ^ students' 
choose additional reading ^and tasks and also work at their own paces. 
•"Consider ations far prpgram d4velopment and "material selection, for 
classroom manage;irent , ^^nd for teacher training and role definition • 
ate outlined^ (KS) ^ * ^ ' - . * ^ . 
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Structured Optionality: Individualization 'Without' a 'Nervous- Breakdown! 



^O^_^ontimi^^ desire to. create'' an 

individualized Literature program and' at the same tfme maintain some s.truc- 
^ure and-direction in the learning .that takes place in the classroom (as. <. 
well as maintain personal sanity!). Many teachers have tried a variety of 
Approaches, only to discover that they end up with something similar to a 
- "free\re«ding" class, with little teacher-input about the essence of 
Literatiire; or they back-track out of frustration to the structured one- 
class-one-book approach because at least 'they are "teaching" something. • - 
For tW past-several years the Secondary LiJ:erature section of the Hawa'ii 
English Project has been working towards a materials and classroom rna.nagement 
approach for grades 7-12 that permits- structure and optionality to operate' 
simultaneously. We hav.e tested our matetlals with about 13,000 students and 
a large number of teachers, and we know that individual choice within a' 
^ructure is* an affecti vey^nd 'stimulating way tp teach literature', - 

(The Secondary Li t^frature section is part of the K-12 Hawaii English 
Project--HEP— which has been^jin development "since 1967. The other sections" 
of the program ar^ Language Systems and Skills, the latter of which is divided 
into Ski.lls Lab aijid 'skills Workshop. Installation of grades K-6 materials. 
Winners of several national awards,' began in 1970; the s^econdary portion began 
in Fall of^l977;);^' ^ ^ ^. ' ' 
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,The format developed bj^ HEP Secondary Literature permits modified in- 
divijJuaJ choice,. in whiih the class woi'ks i-n groups of three fo five studentsV 
each group choosing fmm a selection of four to eight separate thematic 

M • 
* ■ ^ * 

units (explained in rpr§ detail below) ♦ Within each unit students make 

additional residing /nd tjisk choi.cfes, and they also work at their own paces. 

' • s ' ' ' ' 

' We have disco/ered that wide student ,op,tion, within structure, -is not 

* / . ' • • 

only possible buF satisfactory, providing certain development and management 

techniques ar6 Considered; and most of these are within reach of the individual 

, teacher. .Mos/ techniques may also ba generalized beycfnd literature and 

language ar^ to other subject areas: " In the remainder of this'article I 

. propose '^t/'give you the-Succ^ss Secrets of HEP Secondary Literature. 

OEyELOPMEN| ANp MATERIALS" CONSIDErItIONS ' . > ^ ; ', ,^ 

Material s'llevelopm ent wjll profit ^rom'lnteract'ion- a^ong geverj^l people ,. " 
' - — — r — — ^ ' ~ ' 7^* ] 

4f ;fossible--t|achers, cuj:rl€ul^^^ planners, etc. these coiifd be' a grdOp frqiii 
a/single scho|Vor,fbetter yet, a wider-based group gath'e't;ed as the' i:6siilt . 
/of a district?/ project. One person must have "tire primary responsibil ity .for 
the design o| a specific ^egmerit^. but interaction -and critiquing as a groupy 
are invaluaK^e for -a 'qiJa-ltty project, afrcTlhere is considerable growth in^ 
the processy^'or the participants. , ■ ' jp. 

Materials must be rea dy when teachers' begin to. teach the course . /Und.er 
the pressures of time and moneyj majiy teachers try to "create" indiv/duai>z£d,. 



mu 



I ti'-group activities as 'they go, perhaps keeping just a few days 'ahead of 



the students. There is no better way to exhaust and -frustrate thfe teacher; 
and' probably^turn-'him or her off to multi-groups forever! - 
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The unit(s) cagnot overload the teacher with prepar-ati-ons of a large 
number of dittoes, etc . Initially'we developed numerous worksheets, especially 
in the,' units designed- for slower studeats; however*, workbooks are expensive i 
and, while masters can be provided, their namber should be kept minimal. 
We ultimately .reduced the number of .worksheets as much as possible; instead 
we reproduced the activities in the non-consumable unit booklet? that the' 
state is printing and asked the students to use their own paper. ' Where we 
felt a worksheet w^s^ssential (as in crossword puzzles, etc. th^t relate to ' 
a specific story), we have provided masters for the teachers , 'and they can 
always create more'if they y/ant", but- excessive "amounts of-required preparatio*rr 
win destroy a*ny course. ^ « : 

-^ A specific content f-ocus is' valuable, ''even with thematic units ^ ^ For • 
Bxa^nple/T^ order to provide a sequential literature curriculum in HEP, we 
designared.a- sfiecific, g^enre focus at each grade level. In 7th grade, fOr 
ir\stan(^e,]al though students will encounter all types of literature in.^the 
various unitSi; each unit will Include some emphasis on the. -structure and ele- 
ments^of the short story. At the 8th grade the. focus is non-fiction; at 9th 
it is poetryfBna at'lOthMt is the American novel. (Grades 11 and 12 
have a different format.) At each grade we have chosen specific concepts or 



terms to be, emphasized, and these are enc-ountered in the introductory unit 
§nd all the optional units. . . . ' * 

Each year th^* Literature program begihs wit4i -a week-long, teacher-led 
introductory" unit that presents the grad^ level concepts through working with^^ 
the specific genre.' (Seventh graders leacn about 'Plot, Protagonist, and 
Conflict— among others— while working with Jackson's "Charles" .-and Thurber's -. 
'.'Unicorn- in ^he Garden.") the students are tlien introduced to the 



optional, thematic units and they choose their own areas of reading interestv 
from eight units available. '^Seventh grade units include such themes as 
"Battling Fear," "Matching W\ts," "Animal World," and, "Strange Happenings.'^ " 

Each unit includes several pieces of i-terature with related activities 
that* focus on student response. ,In "Desperate Moments," a 7th 'grade unit 
far more able student^s, they will choose at least one out-of-class book to, 
rea'dv for which they will do a project such a^a-poster^, a. radio commercial, 
or an evaluation. They will rea.d four well-knoWn suspense stories: and write 
ai3 epilogue,, a journal entry,, and a script, as well as design a card gam*e. 
* A/unit takes; about three weeks to complete, ifter which another choice may be 
made* ' ' . . • . 

Individual differences' must ^^lanned for, even in a homogeneous glass . 
Some units require more reading than others, so that by combining* the options 
judiciously, teachers hav6 used the. material s witK good results in classrooms 
ranging from homogeneous to widely heterogenous. * All units have a substan- 
tial list of "bonus" activities and additional reading suggestions. Teachers 
and students may create their own re^lkted activities. Teachers' are also 
encouraged to delete specific selections^r activities when it 'is appropriate 
to do so for a student- who is-^havi-ng-problems. . . . ^ 

The activities. developed must enhanQe the stude'nts perceptions of the 
selections- and encourage ^personal response . Related to each reading is a 
variety of response-type activities such as the ones. 1 isted. above. These 
have been^ designed to emphas'ize key concepts, provide far increased studenjts* 
awareness of their own reactions, and increase enjoyment, S};udent cho^ice 
is permitted for, many of these^ - \ . 

I The d4rectioris' mtjst^ b^, self-directive, and they must be crystal ^clear 
.' and ver7 specific . Each activ^ity- must provide suclr .seemingly trivial 



infwmati^ as the fo^lov^ing: 

^ * r; Does the student work alone, with another , or with a' group? 

2. *Doe5s.the sta^eri^use *a worksheet or his or-her own paper? 

3. What minimum length is exp^ted when any writing assignment js ; 
/ given? • a . ^ 

^4*; What does' the student do with an as^si^nm'ent when it is ^oapleted?* 
'A typical instruction. would read as fo\lows: ^ 

Complete "Tl|e Sidewalk'** Cartoon Strip. Work cilone on this. 



The purpo-ses of this activity akfi to have you rev-i.ew plot highlights 
and to have you examine character^sf hrough creating. dialogue. . ^ 



1. Ask your teacher for the cai^tpon strip worksheet. 

2. Look at each frame in-^the cartoon strip and try to match it 
up with an incident in the story. * 

3. Then fill in the dialogue "balloon'' for the appropriate charac- 
ters. qSE YOUR OWOORDS AS MUCH^AS POSSIBLE. 

4. Hand in your cartoon 'when you Have -finished.* ^' 

I 

' If specifics Uke the above are not included, and- writ teV very clearly, 

students will not function welj independently, and the teacher will discover 

•^^lat she or he spends a great deal of time just answering the same questions. 

In addition, students must be taught that they are expected to read and follow 

directions . In our testing we discovered that .often students- are so accustonfed 

to ignoring the directions and depending on the teacher for everything that 

even clear directions are not sufficient if the teacher does not insist that , 

the students function independently. . • ' 

' \ ' ' ' % ' , , ■ ^ " 

The goal in owr materials was to create activity booklets-and worksliSets ^ 

that fr*eed the teach^ef t^om most of the management work'. And we have generally 
been able to achieve this;' a concomitant result^has been increased self- 
reliance on^-the part. of students. Typical teacher comments at the end of 
testing'were tltese: _ " ' ^ .« / ' ■ „'.' 

. "One of' the best feature? of this pfbgranj waisr th^^stud.ents'' respcfns-ibility. 



choice, and self-pacjng. They worked indepepdently art^*were self-motivated 
without n\y 'bossing' them.' the students knew they'were responsible for the ' 
work for the unit." 1. • ^ 

"Students were able to work independently jind respoJisibly. More ti-mfe 
was available for the less'able student to receiVe onertb-in^ttentfon." 

"Thad not expected the students to "be able to evaluate the'lr oy/n 
work'as Well pr a? honestly as they did. Most of the students werie able 
to work independently and to pace themselves, sometimes at a. much -brisker 
rate than I would ,have set for them." . . 

Indicate the reason or purpose for. each task . The boxed statement in 
"The Sidewalk" directions is an example. This type. of stal^ent was added 
•about midway through* our testing. Planners were initially a bit skeptical- 
about something, so didactic, but teachers $nd students alike have been en- 
.thusiastic. Teachers like it because it reminds them fluickly and specifically 
.why the activity was included and it gives them something* to^check the. • 
students. on. Students .h^ave- commented that they like knowing 1/hy they are 
doing something. It seems to please parents, too, because, while their ^ 

children are enjoy.ing the activities they are doing, it is also obvious ^hey / 

^ ' ' / 

are learning something "ba,sid. * ' ' > / ' 

u 

In'the interest of brevity, these statements can*t possibly cover every-- 

thing, but tftey serve a valuable function; and if you -have to relate your 

< 

materials to objectives for evaluation', you will find these statertients server 
that purpose admirably too. 

Whenever possible, provide the students with models, especially for 
writing'^taskg . The students are^ much more, able to follow directions by them- 
selves i-f^iftey can see an actual model of what they are to do, or at least 
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are provided with a starter sentence or two. Adding models to our instruc- 
tions cut cfown ^substaritially on student questions. 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMErg CONSIDERATIONS' . ' \ ' ' 

up the room in such a way' that students can handle tKe materials . 
Management of materials can be a nightmare when you are working with 



multiple units un|ess the students' themselves help out. When room 
managemefit is organized from the very beginning, students^quickly become 
proficiervt Tn maintaining tFie materials. With<> several units. It helps to set I 
up. one^ speci'/ic place in the room for the' materials of each unit, with student 
monitors assigned to keep track of items. Students soon learn their tasks 
,and often go directly to their materia'ls when they enter the room and begin 
working even before class has started. * ' ' 

Students must be able to keep track of their ^wn progress, and the 
grading system must be asj simplified ^s possible . We ultiniately came up 
v(ith an Activity Checklist that has been one of the most helpful aspects 
of management* A student's- Checklist might look "like this: 



1. Read North to Freedom 



2. .Complete the Private 0 Chapte^rv Reports 



3. Complete the group map 



4. Complete the group report 



15} 
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5. 
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udent fills in the boxes with a Check and/or tfie grade or points received 
'^when the tictivity is 'done.' Need for revision may be indicated by the teagher. 
.Teachers may also require that the students^ include^an expected completion 
date for"^specif4c activities and the, list then also functions a$ a sort of^ 



: 8- 



contract. Students especially like the lis-t because ft gives 




Wrview of jusLwhat they must do to,comp-lete a unit. 

With several groups working on different activities, a tradi-tion*al gj^ade- 

book is impossible, so teachers also use the same Checklists one per g.roup, 

and record the names of the' student s.-a-lr'ttTe t:op of each 'column. As-the 

activities are already listed, they can simply 'record the coiiipl'etion, grade 

pojnts,'.or whatever. The CKecklists in the teacher^s manual have suggested. 

points for each activity, but the master provided foY students has no points, 

in case teachers choose different points or a different type of grading. , 

Although students enjoy working- at their own pace, they a'lso like and 

need toywork with other students from tinje to time . Our solution to this 

.was ^to provide a ni^ber of activities in each unit that require small-group 

' * . • * 

work. *As mentioned, we provide seven jDr eight units at any one grade level. 
For grades 7-9 we recommend that the teachers use no fewer than four units',* 
any in fact, only ten copies of materials, books, etc. come in each unit kit. 
However', we also- recommend that ho group be larger than four or five students, 
in order to allow for effective interaction. (This means^'that in our-prdgram 
two groups will' usually be working witji^each unit,) 'Unit activities move 

i. 

between individuaTi zed work and small group, whidh provides a good varjety *' 

for the students. / All units also require a group Evaluation Session as 'affinal 

' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

activity. < ^ , * . i 

i / " * j ^ 

Small-group discussion must be stractti?ed . -This is especially essential 

at the intermediate level. ^ Initially we trJed directions like "Discuss ,1jhe 

story *Keoki* in your'^oup." "^That was simply too vague. Now we include 

specific questions and^ often requi^re that^the students choose a recordey to 

write down the answers. In particularly difficult discussions, we ask /the 

^ ■ ■ . . Ll: 

. 9 . 
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group to schedule a meeting with the teacher; And the teacher directs the 

fi,nal Evaluation Session, wh.ich.is structured j^ith specific as well as 

open-ended questions, f 

Students also need to interact as a whole c lass from time to time. 
— - — I — - — J ' . 

f There are a variety of ways this will happen in any classroom, but, in 

addition to the week-long introduction, which .iS te^cher^Tect, we have recom- 

mended that th^ teachers ^scfiedule a "sharing week" about the time/the 

students are completi,ng ^the first set of units. Each group^must(, plan a 
• V • . ! • ' • 

presentatiqjp of some kind--from dramatization ttf a bulletin board display-^*- 

to share their reactions to their units. 

TEACyER CONSIDERATIONS ' / - ' ^ . * ^ 

Teachers need 'to be assured that several activities can co-exist peace- 
♦ fully and effectively ip the same roon; . Invariably in our testing this was 

the one aspect that teachers were initjially most skeptical and -apprehensive 

•about. If they had never done any individuBl izing,''they haci a difficult time 

beli'eving that it would really work, but it does work as they inevitably tell 

u§» later: : ' ^ , , > 

"I became a-fBcilitator/resource person. On the whole,. I was able to 

help, students without being the center^ of learning." ' 

"The prograffi- has necessitated my revising a familiar but out-of-date 

way 'of teacher Clecture--lar^e class:) that for me is no longer ^effective or 

-coi/fortable." 

"My approach has changed. When once I would have shied away from small 
group activities b'ecause of noise and management problems,* I believe I nbw 
prefet small groups to a whole .class set-up. ' IndTvidual differences and 
problems are, easier to detect, diagnose, or deal v/ith." ' - 

'"I was able to develop a more personal relationship with many students 



and exchange, ideas with them about the work, I was free to go from one group 
to'the other or^help students who vier^low 'in -Janguage arts," 

We are all creatijres o,f habi.t, and if we have done something one ^ way 4k)r-^ 
years, It can be very hard to change/ (This is one reason why we have insisted 
that only ten copies of materials go in each unit. We know this structure wfn 
require the teacher to individualize," We believe that if -teachers will onjly 

give individuerl ization a chance, we can convert them, ' ^nd we do!) • 

' ' . \ " 

Teachers new to this approach need and, deserve some^ pre-training before 

_ . ^ ^ _ ^- ^ 

they begin working with 'the students. They need to becor%' familiar with the 

philosophy and manacjement techniques as well as the materials, or changes in 

technique rarely take place. This famil iarity best comes^aJbout In a workshop 

setting, We-have found teachers teager to take^the training Ij/orkshbps on. theo'r 

own time. Our inlti^V training for test teachers was V thre^iweek- summer 

workshop,, and 'rte had more \/olujiteers than we could handle. For" .Installation 

^ ' * ' . > «'i 

of 7th grade, .more than 80 per cent of the state's -7th grade teachers 

Volunteered to take a one-week .training session,. Once teachers see and. * ^ 

experience^new. approaches, their willingness to experimelit and risk and 

\ ' * 

Change increasesXsubStantiallj,' ^ ^ . ^ 

\ " • ^ ^' % ' , ^ \ 

* Teachers do need to be front an d center occasionally . The whole-class 

. ' — ] — : ^ . 

introductory unit proyides a means for the teacher to introduce the students 

/ . . ' " ' \, \ • ' ' ' 

to the m^ana^emeht style, recording forms, and the co,ncepts through' whol e- 

class interaction with a few specific pieces'of liter'ature, And,lof course, 

at any time the teacher can bring '^±hp class together for a variety of 'reasons.- 

In addition, during the final -Evaluation Session," teachers have the opportu|^ . 

ity to do. 'the ktnd of probing, questioning, v stimulating, etc, that English ^. 

teachers love to do*^ 



^ ' . . .• • • ■ ' . . 

Teachers need to be reassured , they are still important when students- 
function independently. Believe it or not, one* common complaint when teachers 
-first be'gan testing was, "l' don't feel necessary anymore. The students are T 
working so well without me;" And this was said wistfully^ or^even angrily. - 
Of course, what had happene,d \?a^that the teacher had^ been freed from hfs or 
her position "up f/ont" to work with Individual students, to sit in group ^ 

discussion's, to iftteract where needed in many different ways; but this mode 

' - * . • 

of .teaching, is *so unique to some teachers that it takes^them-a wh'ile to 

grasp* the poss'lbilrties. And while some teachers may admittedly never be 

.abljjs to make the move^rom the \rront of the room to the student's side, fon 

most teachei^s it is a genuine thVill to discover that they suddenly really ^ . 

do have' the time to help fthere needed. . 

Teachers need to understand. the importances of schedulihg/'their time^to - . 

i<iteract with' stu(jent-s > ' At the opposite end from the teacher who is initially 
• . *. < ♦* 

upset to be '^unnecessary"' is the teacher who is so delighted' that the 

i * ' . , \ ^ , ^ ' ^ ^ 

\ \ Students are functioning, by i:hemselves that he or she spends alJ^t'he^^ss 
l;f " ' ♦ ,^ ^ - ' . , . T . ^\ 

\ ill ^ time at^the'desk correcting, papers or doing jother thifigs;. Irxlividualiza^n 

\ \ makes it\es<sential that the^ teacher interact frequently, wiih each'studen^^, ^ 

\' and this means- doing somS^^Hng more than leaning over and asking, "Is- 

• , "everything okay?" ^ Teachers must; actually. sit dowrj^;^^the students who are 

\ .1 .working independently. Ideally they wiU schedule 'regular ^Imeeting?" with. '.^ 

{^^Ijeach group daily or at least twice a week* Jime^and again we disx:overed that 

'students needed to hgve a minor misconception^ cleared up or ^tirief redirection 

^ on, something". This is especially .critical \n relation to understanding pieces^t 

of literature. The effective t'eactier recognizes these needs and makes sure,. 

|^^t*they are met. There is no question but- that multi -activities require scheduling. 

The testing teachers who managed best kep]i a blackboard calendar for 

each^class yith completion dates, Evaluation 'Sessions, Sharing Sessions, etc. 
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I < • • ' 

.scheduled for each group. That way, everyone in ihe-room knew what was going 
on and what was expected of them. 

Materials need to be sufficiently open-ended so tha^t teachers can add 
their own 'ideas and inspirations . We talk about "serendipity'^ in our teacher 
manual, ^nd we quote Dylan Thomas' line a])'out' poetry, paraphrasing it for 
literature: "We have tried to structure the Literature program with ' ' 
enough -room for^ things that are not there to 'creep, crawl, flash, or 
tj)under in^ . . ^" 

A-good structure will allow for moments of excitement when students 
* . fencounter literature they like, but it c^Qnot guarantee those moments:.' 
.they remaind at least partly a f aCet of teacher-student relationships. 

- Optional i.ty is important for both student, and teacher; good structure frees - 
both to become increasingly creative. Optional ity and structure' tteinforce 
one another when the details of management are provided for. We think our 
management techniques permit exciting -teaching to happen. But these are 
ail means to the goal that al*l^of us English teachers share: seeing^ our. 
students light up with the joy^f a piece of literature that says something* 
"to them,' and discovering this delight again and again. 
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